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The following: article was. written by| 


John M. Crewdson and is based on re-|° 


‘Porting by him and Joseph B. Treaster. 
: One day several years ago, a corre- 
Spondent fora large Middle Western 
newspaper, arriving in Belgrade, was 
asked by some colleagues whether he! 
would like to meet his newspaper’s locali 
“stringer.” («cee Git og oc 

Knowing that his: newspaper did not 


jemploy anyone in Belgrade, or so he 


thought, the correspondent ascended the 
stairs of the stringer’s: hotel, ‘only to 
glimpse the man racing down another set 
of stairs: on his way, he shouted, to.catch 


an airplane for'Prague., 20:7. 


"The correspondent’ was “puzzled, “but | 


said he learned -laters that the man had 
been-an operative of the Central Intelli- 


‘}gence Agency,.: fleeing to protect his 


“cover,” and that he had “obtained his 
press credentials directly from the news-. 
paper's publisher. <0 0j. + 

. He and the publisher had agreed to 
keep the matter as their secret, appar- 
ently never anticipating © that. one of 
the newspaper's legitimate correspondents 
might turn up unexpectedly... 7: - 

.That instance was but ‘one of dozens 
uncovered during a three-month inquiry 


| by The New York Times into the C.LA.’s 
three decades of involvement with the 
-communications industry jat -home and- 


abroad, and. ‘especially: its relationships: 


“with American journalists’ overseas. ~:: . 


. -In interviews. with scores of past and: 


sprésent intelligence officers; journalists: |: 
.and others. with ‘knowledge of the situ-. 
‘ation, The Times. checked the names of; 


j 200. individuals, and. organizations whom: 
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‘various sources identified.as having pos 


‘sible intelligence connections. Bag 


... Nearly -20 correspondents were found’ 


“who ‘said they had refused offerg..of 
ego - 


employment by the agency. 
2 But The Times also obtained the names 
of more than 30 American journalists 
who have worked since World War ‘II. 


_ as paid intelligence eperatives, in most. 
cases for the C.I.A. and at least a dozen’ 


ee ee who, although 

unpaid, were counted by ; 

its operational “assets.”” Rphrover rs: 

»..In addition, at least 12 full-time CLA. 
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- getting-a bomb through my window,’ 
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officers hava worked abroad over the 
last 30 years while posing as employees 
of American-owned news organizations. 

Of the more than 70 individuals tdenti- 
fied by The Times as falling into one 
of these categories, several are dead and 
a score could not be located. But a num- 
ber of the others confirmed their involve. 
ment, and several spoke freely about 
their experiences, though nearly all re- 
quested that their names not - used 

“1-want to live over here in a country 
that Y like without having to worry abou 


said one man, a former correspon 
for ABC News who worked for the C. 
in the 1950's. oe te ae 
At: ABC, William: Sheehan, a senia 
vice president, has said that the networ: 
is “satisfied there was’ no one® or ou 
staff in such a dual role.” 
All of those interviewed, like one. ma 
who had been a Time Stringer in Rome 
insisted that they had been able, thoug 
in some cases at psychological cost t 
themselves, to-maintain a separation be 
tween their intelligence work and thei 
journalistic careers. ae 
None said that the C.1LA. had eve 
encouraged them to slant their dispatcht 
to suit its purposes or to compromi 
themselves journalistically in any oth: 
way. : ft 
Sort expressed fear that publicit 
would cost them their jobs or m 
future employment more difficult, TI 
CLA. made ‘no financial provision * 
lessen the shock of separation when | 
terminated relations with the last of i 
reporter-agents last. year, and. one - 
them, until recently, a CBS. reporter 
Europe, is *- wrapping packages. in 


": ‘The Cold War Climate: *: 

Several of the Journalists and CIA. 
officials interviewed made the point that 
during the height of the Cold War it was 


in ways that both the C.LA, and the jour- 
nalistic community now deem inappropri- 


ate. : hare roe 
“The thing to do was to cooperate,” 
said one retired intelligence officer. ‘ 


guess that looks strange in 1977. But co-} . 
- operation ‘didn’t look strange then.” -- 


Earlier this month, the C.1.A. made 
public a new executive order prescribing, 
except with the explicit approval of the 
Director of Central Intelligence, any paid 
or unpaid operational relationships with 
reporters for general circulation. Amer?-| 
can news organizations. : 


with American journalists was first called 
to public attention in 1973, when William: 
E. Colby, then the Director of Central 


bones ee tea esate on Bina  onnrnen 
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' American journalists, ike those of most 
other. countries, have always been sus- 
“pected of serving as intelligence opera4 
tives on the side. to oe 

+: But- ome: correspondent “cabled: fron 
“India that “a rather new practice among 
some of us is to avoid public contacts 
with known C.LA. people.” Such cond 
tacts, he wrote, “might only confirm sus4 


picions.” : 
Yn all, the three-month investigation! 


by The ‘Times found that at least 22, 


>American news organizationa head. ea 


The agency’s long-standing relationship} "| ployed, though sometimes only on a casu+ 


al basis, American journalists who were 
Bilso working for the C.LA, In a few of 


. stances the organizations were aware o 
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